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Report on Primary Instruction made to the 
Academic Society of Geneva. By Pro- 
fessor De Rocuss, on behalf of a Special 
Committee. 


Although our city has been distinguished 
during the last fifteen years for the number 
of its useful foundations, we have not thought 
it necessary to trouble our readers, scatter- 
ed, as they are, throughout Europe, with any 
account of what could afford them only a 
secondary interest. But some of the labours 
which these institutions call into exercise, 
turn upon general questions, which may prove 


of some utility beyond the narrow limits of|ed desirable, that the two methods should be 


our district. We are induced, for this reason, 
to attempt to entertain our readers with the 
substance of an interesting report on primary 
education recently made to the Academic 
Society by Professor De Roches, in the name 
of a committee for that purpose ; excluding 
however every thing relative to our locality, 
and confining ourselves to questions of ge- 
neral moment. 

Primary instruction has been long esta- 
blished in Geneva; the Academic corps, 
charged with its inspection, have, during 
nearly three centuries, carefully superintend- 
ed the instruction in reading, writing, and 
orthography in these schools. Arithmetic 
has since been added. But as the tuitior is 
entirely free, the public provision for it has 
been advantageously seconded, both by pri- 
vate teachers who have opened classes for their 
own benefit, and by benevolent associations, 
which have established schools to fill certain 
vacancies in the public provision, or for try- 
ing certain methods which have acquired 
celebrity. Great advantages have resulted 
from this rivalship : 

Ist. The multiplicity of the means of ac- 
quiring an education has deprived every per- 
son of a pretext for withholding it from his 
children. Hence, although Geneva has not 
adapted the regulations of some of the Swiss 
cantons of compelling parents to send their 
children to school, in no country perhaps 
are there to be found fewer persons who are 
entirely illiterate. According to the most 
careful investigation, it has been ascertained 
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that among the adult protestants of the city, 
there are but twoin a hundred men that can nei- 
ther read nor write. and but three in a hun- 
dred, including both communions; protestant 
and catholic. It may be recollected, that in 
the department of Doubs, which is said to be 
the best portion of France, there are 17 per 
cent. and in that of the Seine, 18 per cent. 
destitute of these attainments. 

2d. The variety of the means of instruction 
enables us to compare their results with 
greater facility. This comparison will doubt- 
less be somewhat defective, because the to- 
tal amount of the schools of a little city, like 
Geneva, is not very great; but this circum- 
stance furnishes of itself the means of a more 
exact estimate of the details. The compari- 
son can be made with the greater certainty 
from the entire absence of party spirit in the 
determination of the question. Our govern- 
ment and our clergy have promoted the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction, with all the inte- 
rest which its object inspires, and if it has 
not been immediately adopted in all the pub- 
lic schools, it is because it has been consider- 


allowed, for some time, to run parallel with 
each other, in order that they may be appre- 
ciated with greater justice. It is with this 
comparison, that the Academic Report is 
occupied, for the purpose of deciding which 
is the best form to be adopted in our public 
schools. 

The number of children of both sexes, from 
five to twelve years old, in the city of Geneva, 
is 2,726. Of this number, there are 673 in the 
public schools on the system of simultaneous 
instruction ; 500 in the schools of mutual 
instruction ; 837 in small private schools, 
conducted by various methods ; and 526, who 
receive a domestic education. 

From this, it appears that private educa- 
tion, within our walls, compared with that 
which is more or less public, is nearly as one 
to four, and it is further to be observed, that 
this class consists almost entirely of females. 

This multiplicity of schools, which, as 
we have just seen, has its advantages, is at- 
tended also with a real inconvenience. It 
favours, both among parents and children, the 
habit of changing too frequently their schools, 
and consequently the methods of instruction 
to which they are subjected. In some in- 
stances, a change may be useful, but this is 
generally at a more advanced age ; in primary 
instruction, it is rare that it effects any other 
object than to favour idleness, and to retard 
the pupil’s progress. Primary instruction is 
considered to extend from five to twelve years 
of age; below this term, children are too 
young to learn much; above this term, the 























children of the labouring classes are to com- 
mence their apprenticeship: but until they 
are twelve, the time of children in the town 
is of so little value, that they cannot be better 
employed than in education. An examina- 
tion of the census shows, that there is only 
one child in fifty-four which obtains a lucrative 
situation before the age of twelve. Between 
the limits of five and twelve, the report ob- 
serves that little is gained by commencing 
instruction too soon, and that the develop- 
ment of the intelligence which results from 
age compensates rapidly for the loss of the 
first years. ‘This conclusion is derived from 
the following facts, in which the course of 
orthography and arithmetic have been select- 
ed, because their length and peculiarity ex- 
clude more easily all influence foreign from 
that of school. 

The pupils of the Lancasterian schools, be- 
tween five and seven years of age, have, at a 
medium, spent forty-four and a half months 
in learning orthography, and those who enter 
after the age of seven, have, at a medium, 
devoted but twenty-seven months. With re- 
spect to arithmetic, those who commenced 
before the age of nine, have performed their 
course in thirty-nine and three fourths months; 
those who entered after nine, have finished in 
twenty-nine and one fifth months. Other 
calculations confirm these results, and tend 
to prove, that, except in cases of great pre- 
cocity, or of multiplied assistance, there is 
not, in ordinary capacities, any benefit, in 
point of time, in beginning at an earlier age 
the studies which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning powers. 

A second result, still more instructive, is 
this; that in comparing the boys’ schools with 
those of the girls in the same age, we find 
that the girls finish their studies in the same 
time (nearly) as the boys, although one half 
the day is devoted to sewing and other ex- 
ercises peculiar to the sex. This phenomenon 
is doubtless to be ascribed in part to the 
greater precocity of girls, both physical and 
intellectual ; but it is evident that this de- 
velopment is not double, and therefore it must 
be inferred, that the intelligence of children 
adapts itself with greater effect to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge when many things are 
learned at once, than when confined to only 
one or two. It would seem, that each class 
of knowledge stands in need of a certain por- 
tion of time, to become established in the 
mind ; that we should not attempt roughly to 
hasten it, but to turn the vacant periods to 
advantage by laying the foundations of other 
kinds of knowledge. This imports at obser- 
vation is greatly in favour of the Lancasterian 
methods, in which a greater variety of simul- 
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taneous exercise is admitted, than in the an-| believing their stperiority, wish to display 
cient systems. The introduction ofthe study} their value ; but also, with those who, in or- 


of linear drawing, into our schools, and of|der to prevent the introduction of them, seek 


music, into the schools of other towns, ap- 
pears not to retard the progress of the pupils 
in other branches, and confirms a result so 
fertile in practical consequences. 

One of the points upon which the organisa- 
tion of the schools of Geneva differs from 
those of many other countries, is that they 
are not gratuitous ; and it is remarkable, that 
on this point the managers of the various 
public schools of our town are almiost unani- 
mous. ‘The diminution of the government 
expenses, or of those of benevolent societies, 
has nothing to do with this regulation. Al- 
though this economy, which facilitates the 
establishment and multiplication of schools, 
is not to be despised, yet we consider it as a 
very secondary object ; but we are of opinion, 
Ist, that the tuition fees furnish a very suitable 
inducement for masters to attract pupils, and 
to aid them as much as possible in their 
studies ; 2dly, that the necessity of paying 
something for instruction has a special ten- 
dency to excite parents to greater attention 
to the condition of their children, to their 
lessons, their progress, &c.; for more value is 
attached to those things which we have to 
pay for than to those which cost us nothing. 
The average expense of each child, on the 
two systems, is about fifteen francs a year, 
and yet there are some parents too poor to 
pay even that, in which case the deficiency is 
supplied, at least in part, by charitable dona- 
tions; but in such a manner that neither the 
children, nor the masters, are acquainted with 
the source from which the money comes, un-}to his strength and acquirement. This dif- 
less it happens through the indiscretion of| ference in the two methods is greatly in fa- 
* the parents. The expense of the two me-|vour of the latter. 
thods of mutual and simultaneous instruction,| means inconsiderable ; for when children are 
appears to be nearly the same; for if, on the} classed with those greatly superior to them in 
one hand a single master is sufficient for a] mental power, they become discouraged, and 
greater number of children, a larger salary|their moral force is weakened. In the old 
must be paid him, for his duties are more| method, children are kept too much at one 
laborious, and demand a greater share of| particular pursuit, which often produces weari- 
talent. The advantage is decidedly in favour| ness and indifference. In the other, the 
of mutual instruction, but the expense of pri-| studies are varied, so as to maintain a lively 
mary instruction is so trifling, that we do not/ attention to the objects before them. Which 
insist upon this slight economy. of us has not felt the advantage of a change 

We have next to ascertain, if possible, which| of occupation? Inthe mechanic arts, it is 
is the best method of primary instruction,—| doubtless an advantage to confine the labourer 
that in which successive masters teach their|all day to one species of work. This is a 
pupils, themselves, reading, writing, spelling,| matter of convenience and habit ;—but when 
arithmetic, &c.—or, that in which a single) the intelligence is to be cultivated, a different 
master, assisted by monitors, directs his| procedure becomes necessary. 
school in such a manner-that they teach each} By the direct method, children in two or 
other, and almost at the same time the same| three years may learn to read and write well. 
portions of elementary knowledge. ‘The first) They have made a positive advancement. By 
of these methods may be called—the direet| mutual instruction, they learn within the 
or old method,—the second, mutual instruc-| same period, in part, reading, writing, ortho- 
tion, or the new method. gtaphy, and arithmetic, but neither of them 

The direct method may claim for itself the| perfectly. This objection, often repeated by 
advantage of habit or custom, but it has also} parents, is more apparent than real; for, on 
its inconveniences. If we may say with truth,| the one hand, reading and writing are of little 
that what has been long done might be better| importance to him who learns nothing more, 
done, it must still be acknowledged that there| and on the other, he who has passed through 
is always a degree of indifference and mental) the system of mutual instruction, wants only 
indolence attendant upon this old system.| practice to bring his knowledge into useful 
The new methods, even when not superior to} development. Orthography and arithmetic 
the old, have the advantage of producing) cannot be learned by chance. 
greater excitement, not only with those who, | It is a very common error among philan- 


to perfect their own methods. We have re- 
between the two methods, both of them have 
been much improved. 

Direct instruction has also, in its favour, 
the advantage of speciality,—that is to say, 


and stations. 


studies, vanish, when the question turns upon 
those that are elementary: although it is 


of mutual instruction, this difficulty does not 
arise from the want of learning, which is ge- 
nerally sufficient, and is besides much aided 
by tables and formulas of instruction ; but it 
arises from the too general want of a temper 
and disposition at once gentle, firm, and en- 
ergetic. Children take but little interest in 
the choice of studies. The knowledge which 
they require, is so elementary and so neces- 
sary to all, parents can have no reasonable 
motive for witiholding any of it from them. 
Reading, writing, orthography, and arithmetic, 
are almost equally useful to all. Under the 
old or direct system of instruction, children 
are grouped in large classes, and carried on 
together from one study to another, notwith- 
standing thé great inequality of talent which 
cannot butexist amongthem. In the system 
of mutual instruction, the classes are small, 








marked, that during the ten years of rivalship 


it is easy to find teachers who know one thing 
well, and it is useful for scholars to choose 
the studies best adapted to their capacities 
But these advantages, which 
are very great in relation to rare or difficult 


more difficult to find good teachers for schools 


and each pupil is put forward only according 


Its moral effect is by no 





thropists to believe, that to have taught peo- 
le to read and write is to have enabled them 
to turn this knowledge to great profit; but 
whole communities attest the error of this 
conclusion. Something more must be learn- 
ed to bring out the intelligence. Ortho- 
graphy and arithmetic are, among elementary 
branches, those which cause the child to re- 
flect the most, and dispose it most effectually 
to turn its knowledge of reading and writing 
to a good use. Public instruction, it must 
be observed, is intended for the mass of the 
people, and if some parents are disposed to 
withdraw their children from schoo] before 
they have gone through a regular course, they 
must not complain that their knowledge is 
imperfect. We may remark further, that if 
such a person wishes to resume his studies, 
the Lancasterian method presenting a multi- 
tude of cases determined by the degree of in- 
formation, he may easily recommence at the 
point at which his memory or intelligence 
had stopped ; an advantage very difficult to 
obtain in classes of direct instruction, and 
which we see realised from time to time in 
the former. 

The system of rewards and punishments, 
practised in the old methods, is very imper- 
fect in its effects in primary instruction. It 
is not well suited to the nature of the case. 
What is a prize which is obtainable only at 
the end of the year. A year is an age to a 
child of eight. Something of more frequent 
recurrence, and more like the realities of life, 
is necessary. This is obtained, on the other 
system, by continual change of place, which 
keeps the mind awake, and accustoms the 
pupil to the continued alternation of reverse 
and success which is habitually the condition 
of man. 

The chief objection to the Lancasterian 
school is, that in order to place a considera- 
ble part of the instruction in the hands of the 
children themselves, it must be rendered more 
mechanical, especially, in grammar, ortho- 
graphy, and arithmetic. ‘This is pretty true, 
and in fact it is designed to reduce these 
studies to a simple and digested form of in- 
struction. But in reality is any thing differ- 
ent from this pursued in the old methods. 
Can it be supposed, that children, so young, 
can really understand the metaphysical prin- 
ciples of grammar and arithmetic? And if 
they cannot comprehend them, is it not better 
to give them practical results, rather than to 
involve them in unintelligible discussions. 

Among the more frequent minor objections 
to the Lancasterian system, in a commercial 
town like ours, is that of the inferior manner 
in which writing is taught under it. There 
may be some truth in this, but the specimens 
of calligraphy, produced by the school com- 
mittee from each kind of schools, show no 
difference. In some of our ‘Lancasterian 
schools, three different kinds of writing have 
been successfully taught; and it is well 
known, that students, destined for a counting- 
house, have almost always need, on leaving 
college, of a private writing master. 

. A more substantial objection, (but it is one 
very easily made,) is that the faculty of tex- 
tual memorisation is not sufficiently exercised. 
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This faculty is a very important preparation 
to a great number of studies, and can only be 
improved by practice. Nothing is more easy 
than to introduce it extensively in schools of 
mutual instruction, as well as in others, and 
such an introduction would remove another 
objection, that the children have too much 
idle time out of school. The great advantage 
which exercises of memory have over written 
exercises, is that they cannot be supplied by 
the aid of others. Children, in this respect, 
manifest their natural aptitudes, and betray 
the distinctions which are apparent through- 
out the whole of life. 

From the views thus presented, the com- 
mittee, appointed to make this comparative 
examination, by the body which has hitherto 
preserved the method of direct instruction in 
its schools, unitedly propose to substitute in 
them the system of mutual instruction, leav- 
ing as heretofore the way entirely open for 
rival establishments without. 

It is proposed to establish one, and per- 
haps in time, two schools for young boys, in 
which shall be taught, upon the Lancasterian 
system, ist. Reading, writing, orthography, 
which shall be inseparable, and which shall 
be thoroughly leerned in order to enter the 
lower class of college.* 2d. At distinct 
hours, arithmetic, geography, and linear draw- 
ing, studies which may be separately pursued, 
and which shall not be necessary to enter 
college, where they are taught in a more com- 
plete manner. ‘The first series will be com- 
mon to those who devote themselves to the 
learned professions, and to the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. The second will be adapted 
particularly to those who are to follow illi- 
terate occupations, but without excluding 
others. Those who may have neglected the 
latter studies, may engage in them at any 
convenient period. 

With respect to young girls, the committee 
think it best not to interfere at present in 
their instruction. The smallness of the num- 
ber who pursue, throughout, the public course, 
render the need of new institutions almost in- 
sensible. There are two schools for such as 
those, one of mutual instruction, and the 
other of simultaneous instruction. Though 
well organised, neither of them is numerously 
attended, as most parents prefer, for their 
daughters, either a domestic education, or 
small boarding schools, adapted to the means 
and vocation of each. The further compari- 
son of these systems cannot but be productive 
of good. The plan, suggested by the com- 
mittee, will be subjected to a thorough dis- 
cussion, and perhaps we may at some future 
time ask the reader’s attention to the result. 
Europe is much engaged in these useful ques- 
tions, and perhaps she will lend a benevolent 
ear to the experience of a country, in which, 
in these respects, there has been no prejudice, 
nor any political or religious opposition, and 
where the love of truth is the only motive to 
opinions, either for or against either of the 
methods in question. D.C 

* The college of Geneva embraces an entire course 
of instruction, from simple reading and writing to the 
highest attainments in elassical, mathematical, and 
physical science.— Trans. 
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For “The Friend,” | help of these, they used to turn to a variety 
: of corresponding and confirmatory passages, 
The Little Shepherdess of Punayer. when the priests told them that the texts 


The interesting and instructive account of} they quoted were only solitary passages which 
Felix Neff having been brought toa close in admitted of explanation. 


our last number, there is yet one portion of I was assured, when I was on the spot two 
the work from whence the narrative is derived, years after Neff’s departure, that the flame 
which, for the sake of the exquisitely beau-| kindled by him was still spreading, and that 
tiful story, therein included, of the good! Chancelas was likely to become one of the 
Mariette, appeared deserving of a place by| most zealous Protestant villages in the whole 
itself. region. But Chancelas was not the only 
Chancelas is a lovely village at the entrance] place where his persuasive eloquence made 
of the valley of Fressiniére, where the moun-|converts. In Val Queyras he was equally 
tains form a splendid panorama, whose vine-|successful: and upon an occasion, when it 
clad sides stretch on one side down to the} was thought that he had quitted the country, 
Durance, and where the little hamlets,|the curés triumphantly announced the event 
divided by ravines and torrents, are seen|from their pulpits. The priest of one of 
rising out of forests of larch trees. This|the parishes invited his people to bless God 
village was often the scene of triumph toj for having removed such a ravening wolf from 
Neff and his converts, and the priests of that|their fold. “ But that poor priest,” said Neff 
parish had the mortification of seeing many| when he heard of it, “‘ was ignorant that none 
of their flock fal] away from them, and become}can overturn the work which proceeds from 
proselytes to the powerful reasoning of the|God, and that it can support itself without 
Swiss preacher. There was a family here,|the assistance of the first instruments who 
anciently Protestant, which had been forming) laboured at it. In fact, three persons of his 
connections among the Roman Catholics,| flock left it, afier | went away, to join that of 
until they eventually deserted the worship of| Jesus Christ; and, but a little while before, 
their ancestors, and went to mass. Upon the|the younger sister of one of my converts did 
opening of the new church of Violins, the|the same, and several proselytes, who had 
head of this family and two of his younger|hitherto been timid, now openly declared 
sons attended the service, and from that time} themselves.” 
the young men regularly waited upon Neff’s} The narrative of Neff’s labours, and of his 
ministry, both public and private; and one of} successful efforts with the Roman Catholics 
them attached himself closely to the pastor,|in the High Alps, might be enriched with 
and manifested the most devoted fidelity, both] many more details of this kind, but [ think it 
to his person and his doctrines. In his jour-| will be enough to bring this part of the rela- 
neys from one valley to another, Neff fre-|tion to a conclusion, with the mention of an 
quently passed through Chancelas, and visited] incident which he himself made known to 
this family; but the elder son and his wife|the world during his life, by transmitting an 
invariably left the house whenever he entered} account of it to one of the periodical publica- 
it, and continued to express a rude dislike] tions of his own country. The two villages 
which was obvious to all. It so happened} of Palons and Chancelas, the scene of several 
that this man, whom nothing could persuade} of the pastor’s most interesting conversions, 
to listen to Neff, was persuaded to go and/lie contiguous to each other at the entrance 
hear a friend of Neff, who preached at| of the valley of Fressiniére. Palons is at the 
Palons. He returned home full of what he} very neck of the defile, and the rocks which 
had been hearing; and, as soon as he entered| overhang “the peasants’ nests” command a 
the house, he exclaimed to his wife, “we are} beautiful prospect, both of the valley which 
lost if we neglect this way of salvation.”| draws up narrower and narrower as the tra- 
The woman was moved by his earnestness,| veller advances towards Dormilleuse, and of 
and from that time the pastor was no longer|the country which opens down towards the 
treated with rudeness or neglect, but his con-| waters of the Durance. 
versation was eagerly sought for, and his} One day Neff met, at Palons, a little shep- 
persuasions were so forcible that the whole} herdess of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
family returned to the bosom of the Protes-| whose airand language struck him with sur- 
tant communion. Many people of the same} prise. In answer to his inquiries about her, 
village followed this example; and though the|he was told that her name was Mariette 
distance was very considerable from the church|Guyon, and that she lived in the adjacent 
at Violins, all the new converts regularly at-| hamlet of Punayer with her grandfather and 
tended public service whenever it was per-| grandmother, who were Roman Catholics; 
formed. ‘This movement was becoming so|that she had expressed great anxiety to be 
general at Chancelas before Neff’s health} instructed in the true principles of the Gospel, 
failed him, that it was thought necessary to|and that they could not attribute this desire 
send another curé there to produce a re-action: | merely to human influence, and to the persua- 
but the violence and intolerance of this per-|sions of Protestant acquaintances—for she 
son confirmed the sensation which was| was not permitted to associate with Protes- 
beginning to be felt, and added to the number} tants. He asked the child if she could read. 
of those who questioned the infallibility of| She burst into tears, and said, “Oh! if they 
the Romish church. Neff supplied several of} would only let me come here to the Sunday 
the converts with Martin’s edition of the New| school [ should soon learn, but th-y tell me 
Testament, which is printed with references} that I already know too much.” The pastor’s 
in the margin to parallel passages; and by the} interest was further excited, by learning that 
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en nents sentee 
what little she knew of the difference between| made to her father in her behalf. She spoke (Commeniention.): — 
the religion of the two churches, was picked) of what she had suffered for the gospel, in a Select Schools for Girls. 
up by accident and by stealthy conversations; manner so Christian and so touching, that Ij Thecommittee on Select Schools have made 
with the converts of the neighbourhood. ‘could hardly believe my ears, knowing that such arrangements as, it is hoped, will enable 
After his first short interview with the poor) the poor child did not know even the lJetters| them to open the school for girls in the course 
girl, he remained some time without hearing) of the alphabet. ‘It is this,’ she said, ‘ that| of a few weeks. 
any thing more of her. In the interval, she| gives me pain; the evil spirit tempts me, by| Considerable search has been made for 
was deprived of all regular means of improve-) insinuating that I resist in vain, and that I| suitable rooms, so located as most conveniently 
ment, but her zeal made her find out a very|am too young and feeble to persevere : but|to accommodate Friends generally in the city; 
ingenious expedient. She often kept her| when I suffer most, then the good God sup-| but no central situation having yet been found, 
flock near a very rocky path which descend-| ports me, and I fearnothing. They want me|and the Western District monthly meeting 
ed to the valley of Fressiniére, and when she} to make the sign of the cross; they wish) having offered the use of the pleasant and 
saw a peasant pass, she would accost him in| to drag me to mass, and because | refuse,| retired rooms attached to their meeting house 
her patois, and ask, “ Where do you come|they beat me; and when they have beaten|on Twelfth street, for the accommodation of 
from?” If he named a catholic village, she| me for the name of Jesus Christ, and see that) the girls’ schools, the committee conclude to 
said no more, and let him pass on. If he|I do not cry, but rejoice in his name, then| accept them, till a more convenient situation 
came from a protestant hamlet, she approach-| they become furious, and beat me still more ;|can be obtained. It is intended that the 
ed him, and if he displayed any zeal, and| but were they to kill me, 1 would not cry,j pupils shall be carefully instructed in the usual 
knowledge of the gospel, she would keep him|since the good God strengthens me.’ She} branches of an English education, and arrange- 
as long as he would good-naturedly remain,| uttered many things equally affecting. When| ments will be made, as early as convenient, to 
and treasure up all that she heard from his) she left me, she went to join another young| accommodate the views of those parents who 
lips. At other times she would make friends|shepherdess, a protestant, with whom she| wish their daughters instructed in the French 
with protestant children, who were watching) oftentimes kept her flock, and who attended|or Latin language. 
their sheep or goats near her, and would beg|the Sunday school for both of them, for she} The moral and religious improvement of 
them to bring their Testaments, and read and| repeated to Mariette verses from the Psalms, | the pupils will receive particular attention, and 
translate to her. This went on until she saw| and passages from the New Testament, which) they will be expected to conform to the testi- 


that she was watched by some of the Roman|she had learnt there. A short timeafterwards| monies of the Society of Friends in dress and 
catholics, and was obliged to be more cau-|1 held a reunion near Punayer, which Mari-| language. 











tious. During the long and rigorous win-|ette attended; it was the first time she had 
ter, which followed after Neff first saw her, 
the mountains were buried in snow, and the 
people could not go out-of their villages, 
therefore Mariette had no intercourse with 
those whose conversation she so much de- 
sired to cultivate. Notwithstanding her faith 
was strengthened and her mind enlightened, 
and on the return of spring she positively re- 
fused to go to mass. In vain they attempted 
to force her by ill usage. Her father was 
then appealed to, and first tried rigorous 
means, and then persuasion, to engage her to 
declare from whence she obtained what he 
called “‘ these new ideas.” She persisted in 
declaring that God alone had first put these 
things in her heart, and expressed herself 
with so much meekness and solemnity, in ex- 
planation of the motives by which she was 
actuated, that her father felt constrained to 
say to those who urged him to exert his au- 
thority, “ Who am I, to oppose myself to 
God?’ But he left her still under care of 
her grandfather and grandmother, who con- 
tinued to ill-treat her, although without suc- 
cess. . 

The pastor shall now tell the c8ntinuation 
of the story himself. ‘Some time after I 
had learnt all these particulars, I was going 
to Palons, accompanied by a young man, and 
Madeline Pellegrine, a most humble and zeal- 
ous disciple of Jesus Christ, Whilst stopping 
near the bridge and cascade of Rimasse, 
which precipitates itself into a deep abyss, we 
saw a flock of lambs, which appeared to be 
hastily driven towards us by a young shep- 
herdess. It was Mariette, who had recognised 
us from a distance, and who ran up to us 
breathless with joy. She expressed in lan- 
guage which it is impossible to describe, how 
happy she was at meeting me. I requested 
Madeline to watch the flock while 1 con- 
versed with Mariette. She thanked me with 
affectionate earnestness for the visit I had| purity. 


blessed God, who had inspired her with the 


to the sermon and the prayers, which were in 
French, though most probably she was una- 


the service, not understanding any language 


but the mountain patois, 


curred : he received her kindly, 
back to her grandfather and grandmother, and 


her religious opinions. 


estly entreated him to allow her to attend the 


father to grant her permission. 


had the joy of seeing her come to our temple 
at Violins, a long way from her home. She 


joy, and a poor man of Minsas, who had 
married an aunt of hers, promised to take 
her to his own house, if they would trust 
her with him, during the winter, and that 


gospel.” 
Mariette’s perseverance triumphed over 
the prejudices of her family. 


and her singular history, having reached the 


auspices which give us every reason to be- 
lieve, that she is now a bright ornament to 
the community whose faith she thus em- 


Not daring’to re-| m 
turn to Punayer, after this, she went to her! New York, to which she had always belonged ; and, 
father, and confessed to him all that had oc-| by the members thereof, her memory will lon 


strenuously forbade them to ill-treat her for | divine grace, 


Application for admission to be made to 


ever been present at protestant worship. She| Sarah B. Cope, Ann Mifflin, or Jane Johnson. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 14th, 1832. 


courage to do 80, and appeared most attentive TN A | 


OBITUARY. 
Diep, on the 16th of 11th month, our much loved 


ble to comprehend more than a small part of! friend, Estues Gaurren, in the seventy-third year of 


er age. 


She was a highly esteemed minister of Purchase 
onthly meeting of Friends, West Chester county, 


be 


and took her| Cherished, as one of the brightest ornaments of the 


society. Possessing a cheerful and social disposition 
which had been early chastened by the operation of 
her company was peculiarly pleasant 


This was something) to her friends, and sought with interest by the janior 
gained, but not sufficient for her; she earn-|™members of the society—for this class she often 


evinced deep and tender solicitude in her gospel 


public worship ; her constant prayer during eee During the recent sore conflict which even- 


uated in a separation of many persons from the doc- 


the week was, that God would dispose her|trine and discipline of Friends, while she mourned 
Her prayers | the cause that produced the desolation, she held fast 
were heard, and the Sunday following, we the profession of her faith without wavering, and 


preached “ Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness—but to them 
which are called, the power of God, and the wisdom 


was received with every demonstration of| of God.” 


“For the hope of the gospel,” and in conformity 
to divine requirement, she travelled extensively in 
the United States, and thus being generally known, 
feelings of tenderness, and possibly the tear of affec- 
tion may be elicited, on reading this feeble tribute, 


he would there teach her to read, and in-|in the recollection of her religious services, and her 
struct her more perfectly in the truths of the | pious zeal in the cause of our holy Redeemer. 


Her last illlness was short and acute, and from its 
character it was with difficulty that she could make 
vocal her thoughts and her exercise, but in great 


¢ ‘ ; She was per-| mercy her mind was preserved firm, serene and un- 
mitted to receive instruction, and to attend | clouded, and perfectly resigned to the divine will, 
the public services of the protestant church, | several times saying, “ My work is done !” 


The connections and friends of Esther Griffen,and 
also the church, have sustained an afflictive bereave- 


ears of some friends at Mens, they begged | ment by this dispensation of Divine Providence, 
her father to be allowed to take charge of but in relation to herself, the language may be fitly 
her, and her education was conducted under | applied, “ See in what peace a Christian can die !” 


Our esteomed correspondent, M. R., may be in- 
formed, that the communication mentioned came to 
hand, but not in time for our last number. 





ae ; Part of 
braced from the strongest conviction of its| the contents we have inserted to-day, and the re- 


mainder will receive due attention. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
On the Attendance of Religious Meetings. 


There are few higher obligations rest upon 
the Christian, nor is there any one of his va- 
rious duties which involves consequences more 
important to himself and to the church, than 
those which are included in the first of our 
excellent queries, viz: “ Are all our religious 
meetings, for worship and discipline, duly at- 
tended—is the hour observed— and are Friends 
clear of sleeping and all other unbecoming 
behaviour therein." 

It cannot be doubted that advantages arise 
from calling on Friends once every three 
months in their solemn assemblies, deliberate- 
ly to ponder this important query, and to 
make a faithful answer thereto, both as re- 
spects themselves personally, and the meeting 
in its collective character. A stranger who 
should happen in one of our meetings for dis- 
cipline, and listen for the first time to the 
reading of that query, could not fail I think to 
be deeply and seriously impressed, and when 
he heard the answer which is vsually return- 
ed to it, he would be no less pained and sur- 
prised. It is mournful indeed that a people, 
professing a religion which stands indepen- 
dent of all formal observances or costly rites, 
who make such high pretensions to spirituali- 
ty and a renunciation of self and the world, 
should find constant occasion to make such 
large abatement in the replies which relate to 
the great duty of Divine worship. We have 
been long accustomed to hear complaints 
on this subject; and as habit reconciles 
us to things which at first affected us un- 
pleasantly, I think there is reason to appre- 
hend that we have learned to hear both the 
query and the exceptions to the due perform- 
ance of the duty it calls for, without their ex- 
citing an adequate sense of the nature and 
magnitude of the one, or that feeling of sorrow 
and concern for the other, which so great a 
dereliction of Christian duty ought to produce. 

The present is a day of much outward ease, 
wherein the profession of religion is account- 
ed respectable among men,and through the 
weakness and lukewarmness which have gra- 
dually overspread cur society, errors have 
crept in and are tolerated, which are as spots 
and blemishes in our feasts of charity. They 
who carefully observe the signs of the times 
cannot but perceive many things within our 
borders which indicate great apathy and in- 
difference on the part of not a few of our 
members. The standard of Christian perfec- 
tion and purity is lowered, and a disposition 
gaining ground to rest satisfied in practices 
which -the righteous zeal and integrity of our 
pious predecessors would not have endured. 
This state of apathy is contagious—its influ- 
ence spreads from one to another, prostrating 
their energies and settling them down at ease 
in things which their consciences, in days of 
greater tenderness, bore testimony against—|verence and awfulness which clothed their 
so thut many who begun well and run well for| minds, were visibly impressed on their coun- 
a time are in danger of stopping short, and|tenances, and many who came among them 
finally missing the mark for the prize of our| from curiosity, found their souls touched as ' t 
high calling. In viewing the gradual pro-|witb a live coal from the altar of God, by the|the things of time, and the gratifications of 
gress of this spirit, and tracing its withering | quickening virtue which prevailed, and diffused | sense, have taken the place of love to God and 
influence upon the prospects and usefulness of| itself even to “ the nethermost skirts of the|his cause, vital religion and Christian zeal 
our Society, and contrasting our present condi-|assembly.”’ Hence it was, that persons were|have declined among us, anda formal pro- 


tion with the obvious design of the great Dis- 
poser of events in calling us to be a separate 
people, the mind is involuntarily clothed with 
a fearful apprehension, that unless we more 
generally ** repent and do our first works,”’ it 
may please him to arise and shake us terribly 
by some signal and painful convulsion, in order 
to arouse us to a just sense of our high res- 
ponsibilities and the special obligations we are 
under to become a “ peculiar people zealous 
of good works.’’ It surely becomes us, then, 
individually to address ourselves in good ear- 
nest and with full purpose of heart, to serious 
self examination, if happily we may be given 
to see our own standing, and to ascertain how 
far our conduct, conversation, or manner of 
life may be contributing to that sad eclipse 
which has clouded the lustre and beauty of the 
religion of our forefathers. In the course of 
such an enquiry, honestly, and seriously made, 
I am greatly deceived, if we do not find that 
the spirit of the world, and the love of its riches 
and customs, is one of the sins which most 
generally and easily beset us, to the prevalence 
of which we may mainly attribute the smallness 
of our religious meetings, and the want of that 
heavenly power and living virtue, which were 
as “a crown of glory and a diadem of beauty” 
to the assemblies of the early Quakers. 
Among the many extraordinary circum- 
stances which distinguished the infancy of our 
Society, none was more remarkable than the 
character of its religious meetings. They 
were often very small, consisting of but four 
or five persons, for the members were then 
very few, and they had great difficulties to en- 
counter in attending them, not only from the 
violence of a cruel persecution, but the want of 
convenience for getting to the places where 
they were held. Some walked many miles, 
fording considerable streams of water on the 
way, at all seasons of the year, and travelling 
over rugged and miry roads on foot. It is re- 
corded of George Rooke and his wife, that for 
some years they walked on foot a distance of 
eight miles, regularly twice a week, to get to 
their meeting, and forded a river which cross- 
ed their road, often breaking the ice in the 
winter seasons, and yet seldom or never miss- 
ed a meeting. I allude to this as one of many 
instances, showing the zeal and concern which 
then actuated the members of our Society, and 
the devotedness they evinced in the perform- 
ance.of this solemn duty. ‘When they were 
assembled, the fervency of their spirits, their 
earnestness in approaching the throne of grace, 
and the singleness of heart with which they 
waited on the Lord, were eminently crowned 
with the divine blessing. Tears of contrition, 
of gratitude, and holy joy often flowed plenti- 
fully, when not a word was vocally uttered, 
and the presence of the Most High was known 
among them to a degree which struck the 
serious beholder with astonishment. The re- 














































































































convinced of the reality of the profession that 
Friends were making, because they found 
among them what their seeking souls had long 
panted afier, and looked for in vain from the 
ceremonial religion of other professors. Their 
conduct, out of meetings, was scrupulously 
consistent with the character of Christ's disci- 
ples, regulated by daily obedience to his cross, 
and distinguished by a noble and Christian 
contempt for the perishing riches and honours 
of a degenerate world. They were meek, 
lowly, self-denying followers of a crucified and 
risen Lord. 

It would be a profitable employment, in the 
present day, to enquire why it is, that our reli- 
gious assemblies are not thus eminently owned 
by the presence of him who graciously conde- 
scended to bless and honour them, and why 
so much coldness and indifference prevails 
among us. There cannot be a doubt, but that 
he who delights to do his people good, is as 
much disposed to assist our earnest endeavours 
as he was theirs. His mercy endureth unto 
all generations, and his loving kindness and 
compassions fail not. The promise, that he 
will be in the midst of the two or three that 
are gathered in his name, is as sure to us as it 
was to them—his blessed spirit still hovers 
over us, still woos us to be wise, and knocks 
for an entrance with the same consoling assur- 
ance, that if we open our hearts, he will come 
in and sup with us—will take us “ into his 
banquetting house, where his banner over us 
will be love, and his fruit pleasant to our taste.” 
Why, then, is the glory departed from Israel, 
and her beauty fallen upon the high places of 
the earth? The principles of Quakerism are 
the same now, that they were then, and have 
lost none of their excellence—the fault, there- 
fore, must be in the professors of it. 

Such is the depravity and perverseness of 
the human heart, that the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of outward prosperity, instead of bind- 
ing us by the obligations of gratitude and love 
to the service of Him at whose hand we re- 
ceive unnumbered blessings, too frequently 
has a tendency to lessen our fidelity and obe- 
dience. We delight ourselves in the enjoy- 
ment of his gifts, but forget the Giver. The 
rod of the nersecutor and oppressor rests no 
longer upon our lot. We have not now to 
encounter the scorn and frowns of the world, 
and our property and persons are no longer 
the prey of merciless informers. A respecta- 
ble standing among the professors of the Chris- 
tian name, has been earned for us by the suf- 
ferings and faithfulness of our honourable 
predecessors, and the avenues to wealth and 
distinction in the world have been thrown open 
tous. Friends have become asa body, a rich, 
numerous, and respectable people, and there is 
much reason to fear, that the temptations con- 
sequent upon such a change, have obtained a 
powerful influence over us, and produced that 
degeneracy from pristine simplicity and devot- 
edness to God, which cannot but strike the 
mind of every unprejudiced observer, and fill 
it with fear and sorrow. In proportion as 
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scure the arising of the glorious Sun of|tle short of an insult to both. God is omni- 
Righteousness, but impart neither dew nor/scient and omnipresent—he sees the inmost 
rain to refresh the heritage of God, or beau-| recesses of the heart—every thought and inten- 
tify and enliven “ the fields of offering.” tion, every affection and desire, is no sooner 
Among this class there is a description of| conceived than it is perfectly knowntohim. He 
persons who make a very fair profession of| knows with what frame of mind we approach the 
religion, and are plain in their dress and man-| meeting-place, and sees how far our hearts 
ners,—they do not like to stay away from|and affections are from him, even when our 
week day meetings themselves, and therefore | bodies may be fixed in the attitude of wor- 
strain a point to go, yet the world has such|ship—and neither punctuality of attendance 
a strong hold on their affections, that it seems|nor the utmost decency and propriety of de- 
hard to break away from business, and they |meanor, while there, can compensate for the 
often come straggling into meeting fifteen or|want of that reverent waiting frame of spirit, 
twenty minutes after the appointed hour,|in which the whole soul is absorbed in love 
choosing rather to encroach on the time set|to him, and fervent breathings for his sacred 
apart for the service of their Creator than to | presence. 
abridge that which they so eagerly devote} ‘I'here are a few observations in an epistle 
to the pursuits of trade. It often happens,jof William Edmundson to Friends in Ja- 
that the children, apprentices, or clerks, of|maica, which may properly close the present 
such persons are kept at home, to work on|essay. Writing on the subject of attending meet- 
the farm, or attend the store, as though the|ings, he says, “Let all walk worthy of God’s 
heads of the family could worship for them, | love, visitation, and mercies, every way, and take 
or the welfare of their souls was of less mo-jheed of turning again unto such things as 
ment than that of their parents, or employers. | truth judged, led out of, and caused us to deny, 
The young people are thus brought up in the {at the first, in trading and otherwise, for truth 
habitual neglect of mid-week meetings, and|changes not: therefore keep the first love and 
taught by the example of their elders that] principles spotless and blameless in the sight 
the duty of going to them is one which may|of God and man ; and remember, that of the 
be deferred in favour of worldly pursuits or|children of Israel whom God took by the hand 
personal engagements. Can it be expected, |to bring them from the bondage of Egypt, and 
that parents or others whose example is of|to give them the land of promise, many fell 
such evil tendency, and who are thus wedded jand came short by looking back through un- 
to their pecuniary interests, will be in a con-|{belief, and tempting and grieving the Lord in 
dition of mind fitted to perform divine wor-jthe time of their trial.” Therefore, arise 
ship even when they come to meetings,—or|and come forth with the Seed Royal ; that all 
that they will be capable of uniting in that|we have may be in the hand of the Lord, as an 
harmonious exercise for the opening and |offering and sacrifice to him, which is but a 
arising of the well-spring of life, which the |reasonable service. For we are but stewards 
faithful servants of Christ long to partake of.|of what we have and must give an account to 
We have another sort of members who may |God : wherefore take heed of being linked and 
be denominated fair weather worshippers. |married to your shops, and trades, or mer- 
On fine days, when meetings are likely to be | chandise, whereby you are encumbered, let, and 
large, and the weather is so pleasant’ as to|hindered from coming to meetings, and from 
invite them abroad, they generally attend|serving the Lord, and doing his work; as 
sons—and how little probability is there that | meetings, on first day mornings at least, some-|though your work and business must be done 
they will derive much comfort or strength! times in the afternoon, and more rarely on a/first, and the Lord’s the last. Would not you 
from so reluctant a sacrifice ! week day. But they deem it an unreasonable |blame and be angry with your servants who 
First day Quakers are a numerous class in|requisition to attend when the weather is|should prefer and do their own work and busi- 
the society—persons who can leave the world |damp or wet, because it exposes them to take |ness before yours, and be so encumbered and 
and its pursuits on the day when the law of|cold, a risk which would be too great for|busy therein, that your business is neglected ? 
the land and the custom of our country forbid|them to incur even in the service of their|Be ye therefore careful, that the Lord’s busi- 
them to pursue their ordinary avocations, but|Creator. Another class go when they think jness be first done, and his truth and the con- 
when mid-week meetings occur, they are so|there will be preaching, but cannot endure |cerns thereof preferred before all, that you 
engrossed with their farms or merchandise,|silent meetings, which is a certain evidence|may receive an answer from the Lord of 
have such numerous engagements to fulfil, or|that they are unacquainted with the nature of |‘* well done, good and faithful servants.” 
so many Customers or acquaintances calling)spiritual worship, and of those heavenly con-| “For, if any be linked and married to the 
to see them, that they cannot spare the time|solations which the contrite soul derives from | world and to the earth, to their shops, mer- 
to attend. If the saying of our blessed Savi-| reverent waiting upon God, and silent com-|chandise, or trading, and have their delights 
our be true, that ** no man can serve two mas-|munion with him in secret. there, how then are they God’s freemen and 
ters,” it needs no argument to prove that} It is probable, that each description of per-|Christ’s spouse? Must not they who are 
those who are so devoted to the love and ser-|sons to whom I have alluded, if they reflect married to Christ be freed from the world and 
vice of mammon can have little time or incli-|at all upon the subject, have some course of|from the earth through the cross of Christ, the 
nation for the. worship and service of God.|reasoning by which they strive to satisfy their| power of God, and walk as freemen having 
Where their treasure is, there the heart will] consciences for neglecting this obvious Chris-|the earth under them and not over them ? 
be also, and even when they present them-|tian duty—yet it is surprising we do not per-| “ Be ye therefore good merchantmen—prize 


selves at the houses dedicated to his worship,| ceive, that the very attempt to pass off such|the precious truth, the precious pearl, and the 
the world and its concerns will come with 


miserable trifling, for the tribute of homage|perferment of it, above all—that the love of 
them, and engross that time and those thoughts} and adoration due from man, is but a mockery |the world and ef the earth enter not and work 
which ought to be spent in aspirations hea-| of that Being whose service we make second-|as the old leaven, by which the streams of 
venward. Such may well be compared to|ary to our own. Their conduct not only be-|God’s free love in your hearts may be stopped. 
dark spots in our solemn assemblies ; to| speaks a want of reverence for him and his|All of you prize the love of God, and walk 
clouds without water, which serve only to ob-j holy sanctuary, but can be considered as lit-| worthy of it, who, as a tender Father, gave his 


fession gained the ascendency over practical 
piety. 

The mind of man is naturally prone to the 
influence of objects which affect the senses, 
and, unless sanctified and changed by the 
operations of grace, is liable to be brought 
under bondage to their control. It is more 
in accordance with our inclinations to be en- 

ed in the pursuit of those things which 
gratify “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life,” than to devote 
ourselves to the acquisition of those durable 
treasures which are invisible save to the eye 
of faith—and perhaps there are few among 
us, but must acknowledge that this has been 
the inlet to most of those deficiencies and 
weaknesses which mar the beauty of our spi- 
ritual Zion. What but the undue prepon- 
derance of “the things that are seen, and 
which are temporal,” could lead to the ne- 
glect of our religious meetings, or produce 
such apathy and listlessness when we come 
there ? 

Our answers to the first query generally de- 
signate three classes of members. Those 
who attend all our meetings both for worship 
and discipline—those who go to meeting on 
first day, and neglect those held on other days, 
and those who attend on first day mornings 
only. Of the last there are not a few—men 
and women who appear to think they can 
worship when and as they. please, and that 
they devote a sufficient portion of their time 
to the Almighty, if they sit an hour or two 
in the place appointed for his worship in the 
course of the week. To neglect entirely the 
appearance of paying homage to the Author 
of all our sure mercies, is not deemed res- 
pectable in a Christian community, and they 
are, therefore, willing to attend when it suits 
their convenience and does not require them 
to rise too early, or make too great exertions 
to get to meeting in season. How cold and 
languid must be the devotions of such per- 
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a 
rough. In the reign of Mary, the daughter of Henry, 
and successor of Edward VL, the parliament of Ire- 
land entirely prohibited distillation. This parliament 
assigned as a reason for the prohibition, that ardent 
spirit was a drink nothing profitable to be daily used 
and drank. These laws, however, were continued but 
for a brief period, and even then but feebly enforced ; 
and so it soon happened that interested persons re- 
commended spirit as the aqua vite, the water of life 
—a panacea, a kind of sovereign remedy, good for 
all diseases, and useful in all circumstances. 
From such small beginnings has this giant evil 
grown till it has become a river of death, bearing 
upon its waves disease and misery and desolation. 
And what benefit has our nation, what benefit has 
the world received from the introduction into it of 
A substance which but as yester- 
day was unknown on earth, and which for many 
years after its discovery was in fact laid under a na- 
tional interdict as that which was unnecessary and 
hurtful? Let alms-houses, jails, state prisons, peni- 
tentiaries, insane hospitals, and grave-yards give back 
The deeds of this master piece of the 
enemy of all good are written in letters of blood, and 
their remembrance comes to us upon the sighs and 
the groans of widows and orphans. 


power. 
jorities regulate their decision, because it furnishes a 
convenient rule; but this rule is often departed from, 
and would often be unjust. In banks and other in- 
stitutions where property is the main concern, it gives 
way ‘9 property ; sometimes a concurrence of two- 
thirds, or of three fourths, is required. sre Pid 
“In religious societies the promotion of religion is 


of course the grand object in view. Their rules of 


proceeding should be adapted to thatobject. Surely 
there is nothing unjust in requiring that mere numer- 
ical strength should give way to religious weight and 
experience, in a religious society where birth-nght 
prevails, and more especially when the beneficial ef- 
fects of this course of proceeding have been experi- 
enced through a series of ages. 

% But the ‘ Hicksite’ party, true to their purpose o 
introducing novelties, resolved to carry their ends by 
introducing among them the new and extaordinary 
principle of deciding by majorities. As preparatory 
to its introduction into this yearly meeting, they 
doubled their number of representatives in those 
quarters in which they had the predominancy, and for 
the great work of introducing a notorious disor- 

iser into the most responsible office among them. 
heir courage, however, failed them ; they could not 
act up to their new purpose. The innovation would 
have been too glaring. Not an attempt was made in 
that meeting to count the votes. Amidst the agita- 
tion and bustle of the scene, John Cox, the respecta- 
ble old man who is spoken of with so much approba- 
tion by the witnesses on both sides, reported— what ? 
That he could not count the majority? Nothing 
like it—he did not dream of ascertaining majority or 
minority. But he could not gather the sense of the 
meeting. The spirit of innovation and discord threw 
all into confusion. The ‘ Hicksites’ eventually aban- 
doned this effort. They acted wisely in not persist- 
ing in their endeavour to palm a disorganiser upon 
the yearly meeting as their clerk. The old clerk 
took his seat. Comly took his seat as assistant clerk, 
and they proceeded to business. The yearly meeting 
became fully organised. Among other things they 
a resolution for raising money for the libera- 
tion of some slaves. This acquiescence, however, 
secured ey but for a short time. It was 
like the calm which precedes the storm. The fires 
of discord were allayed, but they were not quenched. 
They were smouldering under ground.” 


The remarks of I. H. Willamson, on the 
same point, will be given next week. 


For “The Friend.”’ 
The two articles which follow, are extract- 
ed from the Temperance Recorder, published 
at Albany. They cannot, I think, be mis- 
placed by admission into one of the columns 
of the Friend. 


HISTORY OF ARDENT SPIRIT. 


Of the history of ardent spirit we have no certain 
knowledge. There is good reason, however, to sup- 
that it had no existence till some centuries sub- 
sequent to the Christian era. The most probable ac- 
count of its origin fixes the period during the dark 
ages, or that time which immediately succeeded the 
final overthrow of the Roman empire. At all events 
it was not till about the thirteenth century that it 
was introduced into Britain, where for near three 
hundred years it remained under the care of the apo- 
thecary. Happy for mankind would it have been had 
it always remained under his guardianship ; for then 
one half the ills which now afflict humanity would 
never have been felt. While ardent spirit was under 
the care of the apothecary it was dealt out as lauda- 
num, arsenic, or prussic acid now is: but, as is the 
case with other stimulants, an increase of quantity 
was found necessary to re-produce the original ef- 
fects; and what at first was measured out in minims, 
came to be required in gills, pints, quarts and gallons. 
In a short time the effects resulting from this in- 
creased use of ardent spirit awakened the attention 
of the English government, and in the reign of Henry 
VIII. a law was made by which only one manufac- 
turer of the article was permitted in any town or bo- 
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this substance ? 


the answer. 








spirit. 


















human being. 
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MUCH TO BE DONE. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
contain in all not far from 500,000 inhabitants. 
these there are 6,000 who are licensed to sell ardent 
If they have on an average ten customers 
each per day, then there are 60,000 persons in those 
cities who are daily tipplers at the dram shops. And 
if each of these 60,000 spend on an average 10 cents 
each per day, it is $6,000 per day, or 2,196,000 dol- 
lars per year. 
If this 60,000 drink one gill each per day, the 
quantity is 1815 gallons per day, or 684,375 gallons in 
a single year. 
Again—one out of every forty of these 60,000 will 
become a drunkard in the course of one year—this 
will be 1,500. 
Once more—suppose that two thirds of these 1,500 
are men of families, and that each of these families 
consists of five persons—two-thirds of 1,500 is 1,000 
—five times ten is fifty—5,000 persons who have to 
suffer all that a drunkard chooses to inflict, and bear 
all the ills flowing frem intemperance. 
Now let us pause and look at the above facts. More 
than 6,000 men for the sake of a little money are do- 
ing—what? Perpetuating one of the greatest curses 
ever inflicted upon the human family—causing their 
proportion of a loss to the U.S. annually of at least 
100 millions of dollars, and sending at least 30,000 
yearly victims to an untimely grave. 
And they are doing this after it has been proved by 
the united testimony of more than one million of per- 
sons that men in every kind of business are better 
without ardent spirit than with it, and that it adds 
nothing to the happiness or the comfort of a single 
And even those who profess to be 
good men are furnishing this useless and positive 
injurious article to all who will buy, and thus are aid- 
ing to perpetuate this ruin down to the very end o 
time. V. 


— — 


For “‘ The Friend." 
The annexed short address to the religion 
of Jesus appeared to me interesting; and per- 
would not be deemed unworthy of a 
place in ‘* The Friend”— it is, therefore, sent 
by a frequent 


READER. 


ADDRESS TO RELIGION. 
Come, blest religion, come, and with thee bring 
Peace on thy smile, and healing on thy wing; 
Thy smile serene, thy healing balm divine, 
Alone can soothe a heart so pierced as mine; 
Thy heavenly aid, can every doubt control, 
And raise to hope and peace the sinking soul; 
Beguile adversity’s dark dreary road, 
And lead her weary steps to rest, and God. 
Come then, Ah! haste—thou ever holy guest, 
This panting bosom craves thy balmy rest. 

























THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH, 15, 1832. 








We are desirous to bespeak attention to 
the following appeal in behalf of the children 
under care of the Infant School Society, of 
this city, inserted by request. Many of these 
unfortunate but engaging little beings, (the 
whole number attached to the different schools 
being between six and seven hundred), are 
destitute of shoes. and stockings, and have 
been made orphans by the desolations of the 
cholera. The aggregrte, so to speak, “of the 
crumbs” of those who have been abundantly 
blessed, would constitute an acceptable and 
timely relief. 

NOTICE. 

The Managers of the “ Infant School Society of 
Philadelphia,” are under the necessity of appealing 
to the benevolence of the citizens, in behalf of the 
destitute children under their care. Many of them 
are so poorly clad, as to be unable, at this inclement 
season, to attend the schools; and it is not consistent 
with the rules of the society to appropriate any part 
of their funds to the relief of such wants. Children’s 
garments, or articles suitable to make up for their 
use, will therefore be gratefully recéived at either of 
the schools, in Thirteenth street near Vine; College 
avenue, (back of St. Stephen’s church ;) Spruce street 
below Second; or, Water street above Arch. Like- 
wise, by M. P. Moore, Pine street, one door below 
Sixth; M. Weir, Fifth near Spruce street; and 8S. 
Varna, No. 22, south Twelfth street. 

In the general character of those fashiona- 
ble, and, as to appearance, attractive volumes, 
The Annuals, there is so much that is trashy 
and unprofitable, that it was with no little 
misgiving we looked into the pages of 
one which is now before us, entitled, “ The 
Religious Souvenir,” published by Key, Miel- 
ke & Biddle, of this city, and edited by G. 
T. Bedell. So far, however, as one evening’s * 
examination of its contents enables us to 
form an opinion, we are free to say, that we 
have discovered little to censure and much to 
approve. In regard to literary merit, it is 
respectable, and some of the articles, both 
prose and metrical, are decidedly good. ‘The 
matter is altogether of religious and moral 
tendency, not chargeable with sectarian bias, 
and such as the most scrupulous need not 
hesitate to admit into family reading. The 
embellishments, nine in number, are all ap- 
propriate, and several of them highly credita- 
ble specimens of the graphic art. 

That which we have adopted for our leading arti- 
cle to-day relative to primary instruction in Geneva, 
and for which we are indebted to a literary and 
scientific friend of a neighbouring state, is well de- 
serving the attention of parents and teachers, and of 
the philanthropist; it is fraught with details truly 
important in their practical bearing ; and the parallel 
or comparison drawn between the old or direct sys- 
tem, and the Lancasterian or monitory method, 
seems highly favourable to the latter. Another re- 
sult—that which relates to the years of infancy from 
five to twelve, and their employment is worthy of 
special regard. 

We were pleased to see again the signature X. Y.; 


a personal recognition is desirable, but at any rate a 
more intimate acquaintance. 


The communication of W. and its valuable en- 
closures have been received. 


